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WILLIAM P. BARLOW, JR. 


DN RO DW CLO N 


y mid-April some of us filed a short tax form, some of us 

a long form. Similarly, there are two ways of introduc- 

ing Bill Barlow: a short one and a longer one. The short 

one would be the usual platitude “‘why bother with an 

introduction at all when everybody knows him any- 
way.” But this would be a rather flippant way of doing things, 
and certainly not in keeping with the solemnity of the occasion. 
So I decided to choose the “‘long form,” not only because it is 
more appropriate, but also because there are so many Bill 
Barlows. 

First of all, there’s the successful professional and outstanding 
accountant (he must have earned the respect of his peers, be- 
cause he’s a past chairman of some rather intimidating-sound- 
ing organizations of CPA’s), and I know he’s successful because 
I know some of the prices he paid for his books. He is generous 
with his professional advice and has shared it, and continues to 
share it, with practically every bibliophile and library-friends- 
group and book organization here in California—a sort of pro 
bono bibliophiliae work which has, I am sure, insured the survival 
and, indeed, the flourishing of such groups in our part of the 
world. 

Then there is Bill Barlow the supporter of the arts in his be- 
loved native Oakland, where he has been active in supporting 
and fund-raising for the ballet and the symphony (but strangely 


enough, not the Oakland A’s). At the moment, for instance, he 
So 
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is president of the board of directors of the Oakland Ballet. In 
1977, his interest in the arts even extended to producing a 
musical revue on Broadway (San Francisco’s Broadway — not 
New York’s). From a strictly accounting viewpoint, Id say that 
this denotes a streak of masochism. 

Frequently, when you phone his office, you'll be told that 
Mr. Barlow is out of the country at the moment. When you 
probe a little deeper, they tell you he’s in Sweden, or Jordan, or 
Colombia, or in other assorted countries, and then you know, 
of course, that that’s where they happen to have the water- 
skiing championships, which Bill attends, no longer as a com- 
petitor, but as a member of the judge’s committee. He is 
currently an honorary vice-president of the American Water 
Ski Association, and he is past president of several national and 
international water-ski organizations. 

Another Bill Barlow is the gourmet cook and connoisseur of 
wines—attributes that surely would seem, at least on the sur- 
face, more congenial and more compatible with book collecting 
than water-skiing. I don’t think it would be appropriate for me 
to list the many outstanding dishes I have eaten and wines I 
have drunk at his elegant table, so I will limit myself to telling 
you that the most impressive piece of furniture in his spacious 
house is the eight-burner professional restaurateur’s cooking 
stove. Needless to say, Bill is a member in good standing of the 
Marin County Wine and Food Society, presided over by an- 
other world-class collector, Dr. Haskell Norman. I shall end 
this Bill-the-gourmet section by revealing to you that he is the 
only person I know who ever baked a perfect brioche. 

Now it’s time we got away from all this frivolity of the ballet, 
water-skiing and the gourmet scene—Bill is also a teacher and 
lecturer: students from the University of California School of 
Library and Information Studies, as well as students in the 
Mills College Book Arts Program, regularly visit his home where 
they can study his collections or play with his Hinman Collator. 
He has lectured widely on the subject of book collecting and 
bibliography, and several of his lectures are available in pub- 
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lished form. After several years of painstaking research, he has 
edited a corrected and revised edition of Archer Taylor’s Book 
Catalogues: Their Variety and Uses, published in 1986. 

What sets Bill’s writing apart from many others who have 
written about bibliography and book collecting is that Bill 
manages to keep a sense of humor and a sense of detachment 
and perspective which enable him to laugh at himself, and at 
all of us bibliophiles, from time to time. He avoids pomposity 
and banality, and he writes admirably clear prose—not sur- 
prising when you think that he wrote and published his first 
newspaper when he was eleven years old (produced in a single, 
handwritten copy). Writing has always been his major interest 
since childhood—and a couple of years after this handwritten 
newspaper, he got a mimeograph machine to publish the school 
newspaper and finally, at sixteen, he bought a five-by-eight 
Kelsey and became a printer. So here we have another Bill 
Barlow—the printer and owner/operator of the Nova Press. 

Lecturing, publishing, printing naturally brings us, finally, 
to the Bill Barlow whom we are here to honor today: The Book 
Collector. How did he begin collecting? Well, he was a fresh- 
man at Caltech, walked into a bookstore and bought the set 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained printed by John 
Baskerville in 1758. Being by nature both curious and very 
thorough, Bill went to the Pasadena Public Library to find out 
more about what he had bought—and he’s been collecting ever 
since. I presume that even though his talk today is not primarily 
concerned with his book collecting, he will give us a glimpse or 
two of what stands on the orderly but crowded shelves in his 
Oakland home—there are, of course, the Baskervilles, probably 
the largest and bibliographically most significant collection of 
its kind in private hands today. ‘Then there are the books illus- 
trating the history of bibliography—those books which, essen- 
tially, illustrate the ever changing, ever painful, and never fully 
adequate processes which human beings develop in order to 
stay abreast of published knowledge (an extraordinary selec- 
tion of these is on exhibit today). And then there are the thou- 
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sands upon thousands of early auction and dealers’ catalogs, 
which Bill first started collecting so he could make a census of all 
the Baskerville imprints being offered on the market, and which 
then evolved into a collection of dealers’ catalogs as such, quite 
independent of the Baskerville connection. It is now so large 
that it constitutes a superb resource for research in the history 
of the book trade from the 17th century onward, particularly 
in America. 

Bill has, on several occasions, spoken about his views con- 
cerning book collecting—it would be redundant if I were to re- 
peat them here. I would highly recommend to you the recently 
published Engelhard Lecture which Bill delivered at the Center 
of the Book in the Library of Congress: ““Book Collecting— 
personal rewards and public benefits”? (Washington 1984). The 
literature on book collecting is very large—much too large. 
Much of it is trivial and vacuous. When I am asked for advice 
about the availability of a good, sound, readable and authori- 
tative explanation of what book collecting is all about, I in- 
variably recommend Bill’s lecture, and also his “‘Introduction 
to book collecting” published in the Quarterly News-Letter of the 
Book Club of California in 1979. 

Bill’s vast and fascinating book collection has been and con- 
tinues to be open to friends, researchers, students, fellow- 
bibliophiles and the like. Indeed, the Barlow Collection is the 
servant of scholarship. ‘That much we know. Now its remark- 
able founder and “‘spiritus rector’’ will tell us whether Bibliog- 
raphy is the Queen or the Servant of Scholarship. B.M.R. 


believe I must first admit to the outright theft of the 
title of my talk. I only admit it as ‘theft’ because I think 
no one has recognized it as ‘allusion.’ Eric Temple Bell, 
aman whom I can recall as tottering around the cam- 
pus at Caltech when I was a freshman there 35 years 
ago, was a mathematical popularizer who, in 1951, wrote 
Mathematics, Queen and Servant of Science. That title seemed to me 
then to capture the essence of mathematics: beautiful—elegant 
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is the word that mathematicians like to use—logical, powerful, 
abstract, about as useful, by itself, as crossword puzzles, but 
essential to the study of every other science. (I might add that 
Bell adapted his title from Gauss, who wrote a century earlier; 
so my use is at least third-hand.) 

Bibliography, to me, plays much the same role: a fascinating 
discipline on its own—a science, if you will—but the indispen- 
sable servant to all forms of scholarship. I will not carry this 
comparison of mathematics and bibliography any further, be- 
cause the notion that the plusses and the minuses, the brackets 
and the exponents as used by bibliographers are somehow 
similar to mathematical equations is a notion that excites the 
ire of one of my favorite bibliographical friends. He objects, of 
course, to the implication that bibliography is impenetrable or 
mysterious — not to the admitted fact that both mathemati- 
cians and bibliographers employ some of the same symbols as a 
shorthand for concepts not otherwise easily or uniformly ex- 
pressed. 

But I am getting ahead of myself. For those who regard a 
bibliography as the list of books at the end of a chapter in a text- 
book, the discussion of collational formulae is certainly prema- 
ture. I doubt that anyone here today is familiar with bibliog- 
raphy only in the limited sense of “‘books for further reading,” 
but the fact that the term is used to encompass such a broad 
range of references leads me to believe that some definitions 
are necessary. 

The definitions are not lacking in controversy. Some part of 
the problem must be laid to the word itself. ‘The Greek roots of 
the word are obvious, and the Greeks used the term as one 
might guess: for the copying of books by hand. Use of the word 
to describe a scholarly activity can only be traced back to the 
seventeenth century. 

Divorced from its literal meaning, the term has come to cover 
subjects not unrelated but dissimilar enough to cause confusion 
and even learned argument. This is hardly the forum to discuss 
those arguments; a few illustrations will do. 
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When Bernard Breslaur and Roland Folter put together their 
exhibit of books illustrating the history of bibliography, they 
defined the term as “‘a printed list of book titles compiled for a 
stated or implicit purpose.” This definition included auction 
and library catalogues and even publishers’ lists. ‘heodore 
Besterman, author of one of the great single-handed achieve- 
ments of the twentieth century, A World Bibliography of Bibliog- 
raphes, defined a bibliography as a “‘list of books arranged ac- 
cording to some permanent principle.” This excluded publishers’ 
lists as well as library catalogues, unless they were sufficiently 
specialized to be the equivalent of a subject bibliography. 

But as different as is the result of changing “‘permanent prin- 
ciple’ to ‘‘stated purpose,” neither of these definitions encom- 
passes books like Carter & Pollard’s An Enquiry into the Nature 
of Certain Nineteenth Century Pamphlets, McKerrow’s An Introduc- 
tion to Bibliography for Literary Students, or books on the history of 
printing, paper-making or binding. If these are not ‘‘bibliog- 
raphies” they are certainly “‘bibliographical.”’ 

Nowadays, in fact, hardly any self-respecting American or 
English bibliographer would give a mere list of books—how- 
ever ‘principled’ or ‘purposeful’—the title ‘bibliography.’ 
‘Check-list’ or ‘finding list,’ certainly; ‘catalogue’ or ‘index,’ 
perhaps; but ‘bibliography’ would be reserved for an analytical 
work with thorough descriptions. The French and Germans 
might not agree. 

There have been attempts to subdivide bibliography using 
modifiers like analytical, critical or descriptive to be distin- 
guished from systematic or enumerative, both of which were 
to be distinguished from the history or knowledge of books. To 
this last subject Gabriel Peignot, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, gave the name ‘bibliology’ to distinguish it 
from the second subject which remained ‘bibliography’ (the 
first subject—what we now call analytical bibliography—did’nt 
even exist at that time). Peignot’s term still has some currency, 
although it 1s rarely used in English. After all, it is not as if we 
are lumping biography and biology under a single term. 
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My own interest in collecting is what I like to call “‘bibliog- 
raphy as a science,” although I recognize that bibliography is 
not yet and may never be thought of as a science. Certainly 
bibliographers regularly use scientific techniques to reach their 
conclusions, and often the conclusions of a bibliographer can be 
demonstrated with the same rigor demanded of a physicist or 
astronomer. Generally, however, the bibliographer applies his 
knowledge of book production to the examination of one or 
more copies of a book in order to reach some general conclusions 
about the edition as a whole, the copy text behind it, and the 
way in which the book was printed. 

Bibliography, in the Anglo-American tradition, is the study 
of a book as a physical object. Much, I suppose, as a paleontolo- 
gist tries to reconstruct a dinosaur from its fossilized remains, 
the bibliographer tries to reconstruct an entire edition from its 
individual units. ‘This analogy makes sense only if it is under- 
stood that all copies of the books from an edition are not the 
same. [his is not a concept which has wide public under- 
standing. 

As an amateur printer for nearly 40 years, | understand that 
very well. In fact, my goal in printing always seems to be to get 
a few copies printed the way I intend them before the press run 
is complete. Most library school students learn about stop-press 
corrections in graduate school; I learned that in high school. In 
addition, I was collecting a printer, John Baskerville, who 
seemed to have found even more ways to make mistakes than I 
had, and had also used a variety of methods to correct them. 

So surely it was inevitable that I would find the ownership of 
a Hinman Collator essential. The Hinman Collator, a device 
requiring some 40 square feet of wall and ten square feet of floor 
space, is used to compare two ostensibly identical books and 
quickly detect the most minute textual or typographical dif- 
ferences. Although, as I said, it was inevitable that I would 
want such a machine, what was not inevitable is that the one I 
would acquire would be the prototype. ‘The Hinman Collator 
is probably the first device more complicated than the mechan- 
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ical pencil to be devised specifically for bibliographical work. 
It is not entirely original, since the machine is an adaptation of 
the blink comparator developed over 100 years ago for astron- 
omers and used to discover Pluto in 1930. 

In any case, my acquisition of not just a Hinman Collator but 
Hinman’s Hinman Collator has directed my bibliographical 
collecting since that time. Not that I am collecting only biblio- 
graphical devices—the Hinman Collator may be my first and 
last. The latest darling of the bibliographical set is the cyclo- 
tron. The operation of one of these in my basement would prob- 
ably overload the electrical circuits and would surely upset my 
anti-nuclear neighbor. 

In searching for books illustrating the history of the science of 
bibliography, I am not so much seeking the first bibliography 
of badminton or Baden-Baden but rather the first bibliography 
to indicate the format of the books or to give full titles. It is the 
development of the techniques of bibliographical description or 
investigation which interests me, not the subjects of the bibliog- 
raphies themselves. 

In the earliest period, up to the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, every bibliography represents a technical development. 
My own list starts with Johann Tritheim’s Liber de scriptoribus 
ecclesvasticis, printed in Basel in 1494. This is the first true bibli- 
ography, written to be used and actually used as a reference 
work. ‘The acquisition of this key book was another factor in 
directing my collecting interest. It is fitting that this introduc- 
tory work was offered to me by the person who introduced me 
here today, Barney Rosenthal. The Tritheim remains the only 
bibliographical incunabulum in my collection, although Trit- 
heim published two other bibliographies in that period, both 
of which are much scarcer works. 

The great bibliographical work of the first half of the six- 
teenth century is Conrad Gesner’s Bibliotheca Universalis,printed 
in Zurich in 1545, and, not entirely coincidentally, my copy of 
this huge tome was also acquired from Barney Rosenthal. Ac- 
tually the 1545 Bzbliotheca Universalis is only the first of four 
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volumes which are together known by the title of the first vol- 
ume. ‘he second part, Pandectarum Sive Partitionum Unwversalium, 
1548, is a subject classification system and index to the Bzblzo- 
theca Universalis. | have this volume, but not the third and fourth 
parts, which are, I am told hopefully, somewhat less scarce. 
Gesner’s immense undertaking was popular enough to be sum- 
marized before it was even complete, and various condensa- 
tions, extensions and supplements were produced for well over 
150 years. 

Bibliography—although you will observe that neither Ges- 
ner nor ‘T'ritheim used the term—was only one of many fields in 
which Gesner pioneered. His name is familiar to collectors of 
medicine, natural history, and science, and he even wrote the 
first treatise on mountain climbing. 

At about this same time, John Bale compiled a bibliography 
of English authors which, when published in 1548, became the 
first comprehensive national bibliography for any country. 
‘The first two editions were compiled in exile, as Bale was a no- 
toriously acerbic anti-Catholic; so acerbic as to be better known 
by the name Bilious Bale, and so anti-Catholic as to feel un- 
welcome to return from religious exile even during Henry VIIT’s 
reign. 

Antonio Francesco Doni was equally disliked. In 1550, he 
produced the first Italian bibliography and the first written in 
a vernacular language. In contrast to Bale’s thick quarto and 
folio volumes, Doni’s work is a thin duodecimo, followed by an 
equally small and thin supplementary volume a year later. 

With this start, the next 100 years saw the publication of a 
wide range of a considerable number of bibliographies. Bibliog- 
raphies of countries, states and cities (after Doni’s modest 
beginning, Italy was the leader in grinding out regional bibliog- 
raphies in this period); bibliographies of subjects; bibliogra- 
phies of anonyma and pseudonyma. Catalogues of public and 
private libraries also appeared and often served as bibliogra- 
phies. Finally, only 170 years after the publication of Tritheim’s 
pioneering work, enough bibliographies had been written to 
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justify a bibliography of bibliographies: Philippe Labbe’s Bzd- 
liotheca Bibliothecarum, Paris, 1664. 

As an aside here, in 1901 Askel Josephson wrote what he 
called a bibliography of bibliographies but which was, in fact, 
the first bibliography of bibliographies of bibliographies. I am 
not expecting the obvious next step in my lifetime. 

During this period, and for another hundred years to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the emphasis in bibliography 
was on the making of the list, and the description of the books as 
physical objects was secondary, if it was considered at all. After 
all, when ‘Tritheim compiled his Liber de scriptoribus ecclesiastics 
in 14.94, he was not really dealing with printed books at all. He 
was dealing with texts, many of them existing only in manu- 
script at that date. His goal was merely to identify what works 
an author had written, not in what editions or where or when 
published. 

By the time of the Bibliotheca Universalis printed books were 
the rule, but Gesner’s emphasis was on the textual commentary 
rather than description of the books. Andrew Maunsell, in his 
Catalogue of English Printed Bookes, London, 1595, dealt, as his 
title implies, more with editions than with texts. This emphasis 
and Maunsell’s background as a bookseller may have led him 
to be the first to indicate both imprint dates and formats (folio, 
quarto and octavo) in a bibliography. 

Most early bibliographers, if they gave any indication of the 
length of a book, followed 'Tritheim and listed only the number 
of books, or chapters, in the work. ‘The earliest bibliography I 
have noticed which gives pagination dates from the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and such information was uncommon 
in bibliographies before the end of the eighteenth century. 

Descriptions of titles, as anyone who has tried to use early 
bibliographies will attest, are frustratingly brief and often bear 
little relationship to the words actually appearing on the title 
pages of the works described. Finally in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century two pioneering bibliographers made important 
advances. 
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One of these, Edward Capell, a Shakespearean editor and 
collector, apparently had no immediate influence. In a little 
volume of Elizabethan verse entitled Prolusions, published in 
1760, Capell indicated the editions he had consulted with such 
care as to transcribe the title pages in what would now be called 
quasi-facsimile style. He not only indicated the use of roman, 
italic and black-letter types in his title page transcriptions, he 
also indicated line endings using the single vertical stroke which 
has only become standard practice in the twentieth century. 
As I said, Capell had little influence, since no one appears to 
have followed his methods. 

Guillaume Francois de Bure, on the other hand, had an enor- 
mous influence. His Bibliographie Instructive, which is described 
as 10 volumes, 1763-1782—but try to find the tenth volume— 
introduced a host of improvements and stands as the biblio- 
graphical landmark of the eighteenth century. His title page 
transcriptions, though not quasi-facsimile, are full and accu- 
rate, and long notes on the most important books give further 
bibliographical details. It was de Bure, in this work, who first 
identified what we now know as the Gutenberg Bible in the 
library of Cardinal Mazarin and, in eight pages of text, laid his 
claim for its being the long-sought first book printed from mov- 
able types. 

At least one observer has suggested that scientific bibliog- 
raphy began with de Bure, but a good case can also be made for 
Michel Maittaire, whose study of early printed books published 
from 1719-1741 was the first to examine these books from a 
typographical point of view. He led the way for a succession of 
studies of incunabula from Panzer, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, to Proctor, at the end of the nineteenth century, with 

such giants as Ludwig Hain and Henry Bradshaw along the 
way. 

But the incunabulists seem to have operated in a world of 
their own. Analytical bibliography, as we think of it today, has 
been largely the outgrowth of studies of early English literature, 
particularly Shakespeare. Beginning in the late nineteenth cen- 
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tury with Falconer Maden and A. W. Pollard and culminating 
with W. W. Greg’s monumental Bibliography of the English 
Printed Drama to the Restoration (vol.1, 1939), the standards of 
bibliographical investigation and description were established. 
‘These methods have been described and, some say, set in stone 
by R. B. McKerrow, Fredson Bowers, and, most recently, 
Philip Gaskell. 

As historically interesting as these books might be, are they 
really worth collecting today? I suppose I would be hard 
pressed to defend a seventeenth-century bibliography as a cur- 
rent reference work, although I do use some of them regularly; 
and I would be equally unsupported in preferring the 1926 edi- 
tion of S'‘7C' to the recently completed second edition. A. Ed- 
ward Newton once described those interested in the history of 
science and medicine as collectors of out-of-date textbooks. He 
might well have said the same of collectors of early bibliog- 
raphy. 

I think I can demonstrate, however, not that collecting bib- 
liography is necessarily worth while, but at least that bibliog- 
raphy is being collected. I will not demonstrate that by pointing 
to a few rabid collectors, like myself, because collectors are ir- 
rational in their collecting, a point which I have discussed at 
length elsewhere. Rather, I will point to book dealers, where 
economic rationality prevails, at least to a greater extent. 

In the past dozen years the major auction houses have all had 
annual or semi-annual specialized bibliography sales. Many 
booksellers are now putting out specialized catalogues of bib- 
liography. Even more instructive has been the progress of deal- 
ers specializing in bibliography. There have always been a few 
like Keith Hogg in England, but lately there have been dealers 
like Oak Knoll Books, in this country, and W. Forster and 
Forest Books in England. Jonathan Hill and Bernard Breslauer 
treat antiquarian bibliography as a major specialty. 

All of which leads nicely to my next point: another axiom 
from A. Edward Newton. He often advised the beginning col- 
lector to place himself in the hands of a good bookseller. When 
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I started collecting, I didn’t pay much attention to that admo- 
nition. It was much more interesting bidding at auctions and 
reading scores of dealers’ catalogues to find what I wanted. 
And, in fact, considering what I was collecting at the time, this 
was probably the most effective approach. 

Collecting early bibliography, however, is a different matter. 
Most of the books are “‘scarce on the market,” as book dealers 
like to say about books which turn out to have disarmingly large 
numbers of copies listed in NUC and in the major European 
library catalogues. In the case of early bibliography, the book- 
sellers are right. These are scholarly books which would always 
have been acquired by libraries, but, until recently, they were 
not in the collectors’ market. 

In beginning to collect antiquarian bibliography, I did place 
myself in the hands of a good bookseller, or, perhaps I should 
say, I found myself in the clutches of a good bookseller. Al- 
though I mentioned earlier that two of the most important 
books and earliest acquisitions in this collection came from 
Barney Rosenthal, it has been Jonathan Hill who has furnished 
the bulk of the material. 

Jonathan is the son of one of the most important of Califor- 
nia’s book collectors. Nevertheless, I think it was something of a 
shock to his parents when he determined to become a book- 
seller. After a brief internship with Warren Howell and a longer 
stay with Jake Zeitlin, he went out on his own operating from 
his apartment in Los Angeles. 

One of Jonathan’s personal collecting interests before be- 
coming a bookseller had been association copies of bibliog- 
raphies. Association copies, that is, copies of books with some 
association to the author or to the history of the book, have long 
been the stars of literary collections, but in more technical col- 
lections such copies had not begun to attract a premium. (I was 
surprised to learn from Harrison Horblit that this was true of 
science and medicine when he started to collect such material.) 
Jonathan’s collection became a part of his initial stock, and | 
acquired several nice items. When Jonathan decided to move 
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to New York in 1979, he urged me to help him clear his shelves 
before the move by offering most generous terms. ‘The books 
have been flowing ever since. 

Now Jonathan searches for books he knows I want or thinks 
I should have. It is the perfect symbiotic relationship: he finds 
the books; I stay at home working so I can pay for them. Per- 
haps it is not as much fun as the old days of searching bookshops 
and bidding at auction, but it is more effective. In this era of 
specialization, we are each doing what we do best; and, as 
Harry Ransom often told impatient patrons at the University 
of ‘Texas when the library was years behind in cataloguing its 
rarities, ‘“he main thing is to get the books!’ 

I think when Father Monihan assigned me the topic of bib- 
liography for today, he had hoped I would say something about 
the zmportance of bibliography. Yes, it was Father Monihan who 
proposed the topic just as he suggested this day, April 16, in the 
naive belief that it was “‘after tax season.” 

And the title of my talk similarly suggests that I will explain 
why I think bibliography is not only the servant of scholarship 
but also the queen. So far all I have shown is that bibliography 
is being purchased by both collectors and institutions. 

The ‘servant’ part of my title is easy enough to deal with. 
Current bibliographies are the working tools of everyone who 
deals with books, from textual editors to book dealers. All of 
them ignore bibliographical evidence at their peril—either 
financial or, in the case of textual editors, the peril of winding 
up skewered in a footnote of an article in Studies in Bibliography. 

Antiquarian bibliography also serves scholarship. Early bib- 
liographers tell us what was considered of scholarly importance 
and what was known about a subject at the time their bibliog- 
raphies were written. In scholarship, as in Congressional com- 
mittees, it is often worth discovering who knew what and when. 
Our old Bay Area friend, Janet Ing, recently wrote a book 
about the Gutenberg Bible that relies heavily on such research, 
and it makes fascinating reading today. Often reference works 
or citations, now obscure, can be identified. 
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Catalogues of public and private libraries, which are not 
bibliographies by my definition, can serve the same purposes, 
as well as permitting bibliophiles and bibliopoles to trace the 
provenance of their copies of books. 

As to the ‘queen’ part of my title, I guess I can only claim a 
personal preference. Eric Temple Bell could probably have 
claimed no more for mathematics. 


Ne MIY(e) aye 


This article is based on the lecture of the same title given by William P. 
Barlow, Jr., at the Gleeson Library Associates annual meeting at the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco on Sunday, April 16, 1989, when Mr. Barlow was 
awarded the Annual Sir Thomas More Medal for Book Collecting. ‘The 
distinguished San Francisco (now Berkeley) bookseller Bernard M. Rosen- 
thal introduced Mr. Barlow. Both are printed by permission. 


[ can help you with your cataloging needs. 
I offer the following services: 
Cataloging of 
Books, Records, & Manuscripts 
for insurance, personal, or 


bookselling purposes. Contact: 


Barbara Jane Land 
770 El Camino Del Mar 
San Francisco, CA 94121 


COCs 





Phone (415) 221-7707. References available. 
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Elected to Membership 


The two classifications above Regular membership at $45 per year are 
Patron membership at $125 per year and Sustaining membership at $65 


per year. 


New Patron Member 
Thomas L. Scharf 


New Sustaining Members 


David Klappholz 
Michael Raugh 


New Regular Members 


Emilie Buchwald 
Ross E. Ewoldson 
James P. Harrington, Jr. 


Kevin P. Huntsman, M.D. 


Tom Killion 

Joan Wheeler Morgan 

McCune Collection, 
J.F.K. Library 

National Library of 
New Zealand 

John Patrick O’Brien 


Kathleen T. Pabst 
David Papale 
Patricia Mitau Rhein 
Charles O. Search 

J. Curtiss Taylor III 


Wolfram M. Von-Maszewski 


Address 
San Diego 


Hoboken, NJ 
Palo Alto 


Edina, MN 
Oakland 

San Francisco 
Irvine 

Santa Cruz 
Sonoma 


Vallejo 
Wellington, 

New Zealand 
Auckland, 

New Zealand 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Eugene, OR 
San Francisco 


Houston, TX 


Sponsor 
Gary Kurutz 


Earl Emelson 
Richard Dillon 


J. W. Sheffield 
Gary Kurutz 
Barry Cassidy 
Stuart Robinson 
Richard Dillon 
Shirley Sheffield 


Florian Shasky 
W. Thomas Taylor 


D. Steven Corey 
Richard Hilkert 
Jennifer Larson 
Barbara Land 
D. Steven Corey 
Joanne Sonnichsen & 
D. Steven Corey 
William Holman 


The following members have transferred from Regular to Sustaining mem- 


bership status ($65): 
Michael W. Murphy 


Mrs. William A. Swinerton 


Valencia 


Woodside 


The following member has transferred from Sustaining to Patron member- 


ship status ($125): 
Mrs. Stuart Coffing 


Sacramento 
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Gifts and Acquisitions 


Space constraints in past issues of the Quarterly have caused some of the 
following acknowledgments to be very much belated—our apologies to 
those who have waited so long to see their generous gifts mentioned here. 


Our thanks to Robert E. Blesse, Head of the Special Collections Department 
at the University of Nevada—Reno, for a copy of their recently published 
edition of Edward Lear’s poem The Owl and the Pussycat, Reno: Rainshadow 
Editions, 1988. Bob Blesse is now directing both the teaching and publishing 
activities of the Black Rock Press which was founded by his predecessor Ken 
Carpenter. The Black Rock imprint will still be used for Ken’s projects, but 
the Rainshadow Editions imprint will now be used for the books, broad- 
sides, etc., printed on the Black Rock Press equipment at the University of 
Nevada—Reno Library. Only 85 copies of this charming booklet in wrappers 
were printed, and we are delighted to have a copy. Thank you again, Bob. 

D:S.0; 


Member Alec T. Bolton of Australia sent the Club a copy of his recent 
publication, Percival Serle 1871-1951, biographer, bibliographer, antholo- 
gist and art curator, a memoir by his son Geoffrey Serle, Canberra: Officina 
Brindabella, 1988. This is the fifteenth book of the press and was printed 
on his new (c. 1900) Wharfdale press. Ours is copy 211 of 350 copies. Many 
thanks to Mr. Bolton for this attractive book bound in decorated paper 
boards with a linen spine. We appreciate his efforts to help us maintain 
Pacific Basin connections. Dee. c. 


Member Raymond Wilson of Mountain View has sent us his [ndex of Amer- 
ican Print Exhibitions, 1882-1940, printed by the Scarecrow Press. ‘This is a 
remarkable compilation of the Print Societies of California, the Society of 
Etchers, the Fine Prints of the Year as well as the Fifty Prints of the Year, 
the Panama Pacific International Exhibit, etc. together with an index of 
artists. This helpful reference work will be included in our reference library, 
and our sincere thanks to Mr. Wilson. ALBERT SPERISEN 


From member/librarian Tyrus Harmsen, we have a charming miniature 
book Jeffers at Work by Una Jeffers, nicely designed and printed by him at 
his Tiger Press in an edition of 200 copies. Our thanks to Tyrus for another 
“first” on Jeffers. PS, 
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Our printer of the Quarterly, Wesley B. Tanner, has given us a copy of an 
exhibit catalogue prepared by David L. Langenberg entitled Of Many 
Generations: Judaica and Hebraica from the Taube/Baron Collection, published by 
the Stanford University Libraries in 1989. ‘The exhibit ran from January 15 
to April 5, 1989 at the Louis R. Lurie Rotunda, Cecil H. Green Library. 
This impressive quarto catalogue in wrappers was designed and produced in 
Berkeley by Wesley using the Adobe Garamond type which has not yet been 
commercially released. The type is based on Garamond specimens cast at 
the Plantin Museum from the original Garamond type. The catalogue was 
printed and bound at the Meriden-Stinehour Press. Our thanks to Wesley 
and our congratulations to all hands for this beautiful catalogue. Disc! 


We apologize for so belatedly acknowledging the gift from Benjamin and 
Debora Alterman of a copy of their excellent catalogue, Bound to Vary, a 
Guild of Book Workers exhibit of unique fine bindings on copies of the Alter- 
mans’ Married Mettle Press limited edition of Billy Budd, Sailor by Herman 
Melville. The exhibit travelled widely in the US, including to Mills College, 
and some of our members will recall the Altermans’ Public Program lecture 
sponsored by the Club a year ago. 

Each of the fifteen bindings is shown in full color, and this is a valuable 
addition to our fine binding—and fine printing—collections. ‘The organi- 
zation of this project including printing the book, working with the various 
binders, producing the exhibit and writing the catalogue, required a tre- 
mendous amount of work on the part of the Altermans and all the partici- 
pants. Our thanks and congratulations to them all. Dec 


Member Harry Donlevy has sent us a copy of his latest keepsake, one of 
twenty which he made for his friends. We are happy that he counted us 
among those twenty, as this is a truly unique and noteworthy work of a true 
amateur, in the best sense of the word. This keepsake is a handsome folder 
which he titled Designs in Chinese Tea Papers, and it is cased in an example 
from his collection, together with swatches of four other tea chest papers 
which illustrate his text. ‘The delightful presentation is produced with great 
care and feeling, with an example of his excellent calligraphy for the cover 
label and hand-colored Chinese motifs to add to a striking design. Mr. 
Donlevy is a retired director of Art Education for the Richmond, California 
schools. (His design for his own letterhead is as wonderful as his keepsake, 
incidentally.) We hope we can always be “‘one of the twenty’? to receive 
continued examples of his keepsakes—and hungrily wish we had them all. 

Mr. Donlevy also sent the Club his Christmas Card, one of 20 copies for 
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“his friends, December ’88.”’ This is an essay written by Donlevy on the 
origin of the greeting card (including New Year’s and Valentine), and the 
article is illustrated with a line reproduction of a 15th-century German 
woodcut with the inscription, “The First New Year’s card, 1422.” As a 
frontispiece, there is an amusing original full color lithograph of a New 
Year’s card, c. 1900. This is a charming one-man, private—very private- 
press production, and as delightful as his Chinese Tea Paper keepsake. A.s. 


We are sorry indeed that a gift from one of our oldest and most regular 
contributors, ‘Toni Savage of Leicester, England, has not been mentioned, 
owing to lack of space: Toni’s latest group of incomparable Phoenix Broad- 
sides, Numbers 325-331. Of these, No. 330, a poem, Amalfi, by Pamela 
Lewis, has a linoleum cut by Duine Campbell that is charmingly hand- 
colored. AS. 


Since the holidays we have received an unusual number of remarkable 
books for our library. From member Phillip T. Bevis, proprietor of the 
Arundel Press in Los Angeles, we have received a tribute to his friend Joseph 
D’Ambrosio, a silkscreen portrait of Zane Grey in six colors, signed and 
numbered (25/125) by the artist (1981)—which we added to our D’Am- 
brosio exhibition. With this, Mr. Bevis also sent a charming miniature book 
written, designed and bound by D’Ambrosio, The Little Sand Crab, printed 
by Elmore Mundell, The Compulsive Printer of Portage, Indiana, 1981, one 
of 75 copies signed by the author/designer. Both of these are for the Club’s 
library. 

In addition, Mr. Bevis has sent us a copy of his Arundel Press edition of 
Robinson Jeffers’ Songs and Heroes, which bears a note in the colophon: 
‘‘Publisher’s copy to the Book Club of California.”’ ‘This important item was 
edited by Robert J. Brophy, and handsomely printed for the press by 
Patrick Reagh. AS. 


From member F. Brooke Whiting IT, we have received a delightful book on 
The Bookplates of Claud Lovat Fraser, by Brian North Lee, a Fraser collector, 
well printed by member Harold Berliner of Nevada City. This is the first 
book written on Fraser’s bookplates, although his influence on decorative 
art and design in England and America in the early ’teens of this century 
was amazing. Fraser was born in 1890 and died in 1921, a few weeks before 
his 31st birthday. His brief working life, often curtailed by illness, was only 
ten years—half of which was taken up in army service during the First World 
War. He had only five years of productive work in theatre (settings and 
costumes for The Beggars’ Opera), concert programs, designs for decorative 
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book papers (Curwen Press), music covers, advertising publicity, etc. More 
has been written on the work of this man than on any other English artist 
of the period—including Beardsley. In Fraser’s formative years he was in- 
fluenced by Gordon Craig, who was his friend and helper (beginning with 
Craig’s magazine The Page), in drawings and in bookplates, and his chil- 
dren’s toys. This is a charming addition to our collection of important book 
illustrators, and our thanks to Brooke Whiting. A.S. 


We have received two anonymous gifts in honor of News-Letter Editor Steve 
Corey. These are: Franklin D. Walker, a checklist of his writings, with an intro- 
duction by member and former President James D. Hart, published (and 
printed) by The Eucalyptus Press, 1977; and a pristine copy of the bibliog- 
raphy of the Eucalyptus Press. We own a copy of this item, but ours is not 
as fine a copy and so it will replace ours. Our thanks to the anonymous 
giver, and to Steve. A.S. 


And from our former President Dr. Albert Shumate, we have received a 
copy of Henry Chapman Ford’s Etchings of California, published by E. S. 
Spaulding, Santa Barbara, 1961. Between 1880 and 1885, Henry Chapman 
Ford made a tour of California Missions, sketching these as well as some 
early adobe buildings. Ford then made 24 etchings of the missions. We are 
especially delighted to own this book in that the Club is publishing a new 
work on this famous artist. Our appreciation and thanks to Dr. Shumate. 

A.S. 


From the Friends of the University of Southern California Libraries, the 
Club has purchased Coranto, a revival of the news journal published in 
twenty-four issues by the Friends between the years 1963 and 1985, most 
of which were printed for them by Saul and Lillian Marks. This new issue 
is the responsibility of Gerald Lange, and he has managed to recreate the 
Marks’ legacy. Club member T’y Harmsen wrote a fine essay on the Marks, 
and Club member Sandra Kirshenbaum has contributed a piece on Digztal 
Type & Publishing Chaos. Printer Gerald Lange has written on The Book of 
the Twenty-first Century, and our own Ward Ritchie offers When Life was the 
Future: A Memoir. With this happy revival of a Friends publication, we 
sincerely hope that the Friends of Stanford will also revive their once well- 
edited journal, Jmprint, which was always exquisitely printed; we all were 
saddened about the demise of this truly fine publication. a 
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The Club has just acquired its first book by Mill Valley resident Wright 
Morris. The Origin of Sadness is published by Parallel Editions (1984), and 
ours is one (No. 88) of 115 copies, signed by Morris. Another Californian, 
Gabriel Rummonds, was involved in its production, as this was one of the 
last works he supervised as director of the Graduate School of Library 
Sciences at the University of Alabama. This handsome tall quarto (almost 
a folio) is bound in a natural linen with a printed label on the spine. The 
line drawings were made by Susan Hendrie, who was also one of the 
printer /binders. ASS. 


From member Monsignor Francis J. Weber, we have received two gifts of 
late: Baltimore’ s Cathedral, 1988, a delightful miniature book and one of 200 
copies designed by Roger Pennels and printed by the Junipero Serra Press; 
and Leo the Great, a bio-bibliographical study of Leo Politi, one of 350 copies 
designed and printed by Richard J. Hoffman. Our thanks to Msgr. Weber. 


We have received a copy of Mary Wollstonecraft (Godwin): A Bibliography of her 
Writings 1787-1982, compiled by J. R. Windle, from the distributors, mem- 
bers William & Victoria Dailey. Included are first editions of 22 works by or 
attributed to the author of A Vindication of the Rights of Woman, and especially 
noteworthy is a hitherto unrecorded title illustrated by William Blake. With 
an introduction, eight illustrations, a list of references and index, the 32-page 
pamphlet is available from the Daileys (P.O. Box 69160, Los Angeles, CA 
go006Q9). The price is $25. 


Lois Rather has sent us a copy of Remembering Adrian, printed in an edition 
of 40 copies “‘at the Oakland home of the Rather Press,”’ and signed. ‘This 
is a lively tribute to Adrian Wilson, including a memoir of his association 
with the Moxon Chappel, and our thanks to Mrs. Rather. 


We note with pleasure that the University of Nevada Press (Reno, Nevada 
89557-0076) has just produced a paperback reprint of Oscar Lewis’ 1942 
novel, I Remember Christine, with a foreword by Lawrence Clark Powell. 
Copies can be had for $8.95 from the Press. 


Our thanks to Eric Holub of the Hillside Press for sending us a commissioned 
Chinese New Year’s greeting, James Tong Lee in the Aitchen, which he printed 
in an edition of 300 copies. 
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Exhibition Note 


Our current show is a selective exhibition of fine books the Club received 
in 1988. It will remain on display through June 29. 


Serendipity 


For the convenience of those members who might wish to encourage their 
bibliophile friends to join the Club, we have included on the wraparound 
of this issue an application for membership. Members can obtain more 
applications by requesting them from the Membership Secretary. We plan 
to alternate the appearance of the application with our ‘Publications Avail- 
able’’ listing in future issues. 


Publication Notes 


Alas, Lawton Kennedy, Printer, our Fall book for 1988, has been delayed by a 
number of production problems, among them repeated press breakdowns. 
However, printer Jonathan Clark hopes to deliver books soon, and our 
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An Arif Press Classical Edition 


Horace: Ars Poetica 


The Cambridge Latin text as edited by C. O. Bnnk. 
To which is appended the Vita Horati of Suetonius. 


Handset in eighteen point Armghi type and pminted in an edition of 150 
copies, the book is sewn into handmade decorated paste-paper wrappers. 


This edition will be issued on September 30, 1989 at $60 per copy. 
Special pre-publication Subscriber's offer: $37.50 postpaid 
if order accompanied by your check before that date. 


Address orders & checks to: 


Wesley B. Tanner, Printer 
2748 Ninth Street 
Berkeley, California 94710 
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readers may well find us distributing copies by the time this issue of the 
Quarterly reaches you. Meanwhile, Isadora Duncan & Gordon Craig: the Prose 
and Poetry of Action has been issued, and we hope our members are pleased 
with this first book done for us by W. Thomas Taylor. 

Ward Ritchie is nearing completion of our Fall 1989 book, A Book of 
Gaelic Airs for Una’s Melodeon, a collection of songs copied by Una Jeffers into 
a Japanese blank book and illustrated with more than 100 original drawings 
by Robinson Jeffers. Stored and nearly forgotten in a closet at Tor House 
since 1950, the MS now belongs to the Harry Ransom Humanities Research 
Center at the University of Texas, and with that institution’s assistance, and 
permission from the Jeffers Literary Properties, the Book Club is now 
publishing this important manuscript in facsimile. The book has been priced 
at $87.00, and plans are underway to celebrate its publication with a re- 
ception at Tor House. 


Reviews 


Northwest Passages from the Pen of John Muir: In California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Alaska, by John Muir. Palo Alto: Tioga Publishing Company, 
1988. 72pp (unnumbered). Introduction by Scott Lankford. Designed and 
illustrated by Andrea Hendrick. $10.95. 

Louie Wanda Strentzel Muir was a remarkable woman, married to an 
extraordinary man, John Muir, whose 150th birthday anniversary we cele- 
brate this year. It was a joyful union but Muir’s heart lay in the wilderness, 
not in operating the vast Martinez ranch of Louie’s father, Dr. John 
Strentzel. Without Louie’s intervention into Muir’s successful but by now— 
1888—spiritually painful ranching career, Muir’s greatest works in conser- 
vation would never have been written or accomplished. Deeply troubled by 
Muir’s rising frustration she wrote to him in that year, 


‘“‘A ranch that needs and takes the sacrifice of a noble life ought to be 
flung away beyond all reach and power for harm... . ‘The Alaska book 
and the Yosemite book, dear John, must be written... . There is nothing 
that has a right to be considered beside this except the welfare of our 
children.” 


Greatly relieved, Muir returned to the vanishing Western wilderness with 
his favorite hiking companions. From Muir’s pen then flowed his finest 
magazine articles and books, from the classic adventure An Ascent of Mt. 
Rainier for Century magazine to Mountains of California, Our National Parks, 
and other books which virtually defined the environmental issues and 
threats of the time, and of course even to our present day. In 1892, only four 
years after Louie’s fateful letter, Muir cofounded The Sierra Club, serving 
as its first president. 
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Northwest Passages is a beautifully designed little volume that selects 
among the best of Muir’s lyrical prose—passages, really—written after 
1888. Passages are arranged geographically with the precise origins un- 
noted, but no matter: this is almost pure poetry, to be enjoyed in itself— 
a sampler of Muir’s soaring power as an observer of nature and its meaning. 

Scott Lankford provides a useful Introduction to the brief, poetic pas- 
sages that follow. Each page is lovingly designed, and the typeface size 
varies from page to page, depending on selection length. The woodcut-style 
drawings by Andrea Hendrick are evocative of an earlier time when orna- 
mental and typographic artistry played a more important role in book 
making than 1t does today. 

There is two-color printing throughout, some attractive calligraphy, 
colored end-papers, and a three-piece binding. All this for $10.95 makes 
for a trade book of fine value. Buy and give several. HARLAN KESSEL 


Els Honor, the Buckaroo. By John L. Davie. Edited by Jack N. Herzog. Reno, 
Nevada: Herzog (1740 Kings Row, 89503-2214), 1988. 239pp. $9.95. 


This trade paperback is a revision of a 1931 autobiography of a maverick 
mayor of Oakland. Little of the text concerns his 18 years of public service; 
most of the book is devoted to his more adventurous years as buckaroo 
(cowboy), miner and incongruously, opera singer and bookseller. Davie, 
though forgotten today, became a hero for taking back the Oakland em- 
barcadero for the people from the Central Pacific Railroad ‘‘Octopus’”’ 
monopoly. Much of the narrative has to do with San Francisco Bay; it is a 
sort of Jack London novel, but non-fiction. Davie was no stylist, but was 
gifted with almost total recall of his personal history. The result is an inter- 
esting “‘sidebar’’ to Bay Area history. RicHARD DILLON 


James F. Curtis, Vigilante. By Dr. Albert Shumate. San Francisco: West- 
erners, 1988. 38pp. No price given. 


Al Shumate’s latest volume is a slim, hardbound biography, the first, of a 
forgotten San Francisco peace officer. Curtis was a 49er who became a brave 
Frisco volunteer fireman, then secretary pro. temp. of the 1851 Vigilance 
Committee. He was an officer of the anti-squatter association of 1854, then 
liteutenant colonel of the reorganized Vigilantes (1856) at Fort Gunnybags. 
Elected San Francisco’s first chief of police (his predecessors had been city 
marshals), it was Curtis who led the unsuccessful hunt for Judge Ned 
Magowan, who had fled to Southern California from the Vigilantes. Curtis 
joined Jack Hays against the Paiutes in the Pyramid Lake War, then com- 
manded California Volunteers in the Civil War. After that conflict, he went 
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into railroading and National Guard service in Idaho. Dr. Shumate has 
skillfully pieced together the life of this unjustly neglected Californian. 
R.D. 


Gold Fields to Grazing Fields. By Franklin Beard. La Grange, CA.: Southern 
Mines Press, 1988. 267pp. $37.50. 


This is the final volume in Franklin Beard’s trilogy detailing the history of 
the Waterford-La Grange area of California, where the San Joaquin Valley 
runs up against the Mother Lode’s foothills. Since the lower Stanislaus, 
Tuolumne and Merced Rivers run through this region, it has seen virtually 
all stages of California gold mining—placer panning (washing), tunneling, 
hydraulicking, and dredging. This new book carries the story forward from 
mining into ranching, farming and irrigation, however, with attention paid 
to flumes, grain harvesters and steam tractors as well as to mineral pro- 
duction. 

The area studied runs from the line of the Sierra Railway and ghost 
towns of Warnerville and Cooperstown (on the north) to the course of the 
Merced River between Merced Falls and Snelling. The heart of it is along 
the route of today’s Highway 132 from Waterford across Stanislaus County 
to La Grange and Don Pedro Reservoir, closely following the Tuolumne 
River. On its bank is old La Grange, founded as French Bar by Elam Dye 
and John Inmon (after earlier, anonymous French miners), but later re- 
named for the Marquis de Lafayette’s country home. The camp attracted 
an international set of prospectors, not only French and Americans but 
Mexicans, Chilenos, Chinese, Kanakas (Hawaiians) and, finally, Italians. 
Eventually, it became the ‘home port”’ for a tiny fleet of gold dredges. 

The author has divided his book into three parts—first, oral history inter- 
views; then a review of texts drawn from county histories, newspapers and 
centennial (1948) publications; and, finally, a picture section of photos 
with brief captions. However, the other two parts are also illustrated— 
indeed, extra-illustrated—with historical photographs. It is this strong 
photo-documentation of the old mining-farming country which makes the 
volume a valuable contribution to California local history. R.D. 


Sketches of Yesteryear and Today in Nevada City. By Marilyn Starkey and 
Juanita Kennedy Browne. Nevada City, CA: Nevada County Historical 
Society, 1988. 92pp. $22.50 (plus Ca. tax and $1.00 postage). 


Here we have an attractive historical travelogue of the Northern Mines 
county, written by Juanita Browne and illustrated by Ms. Starkey’s 22 
full-color, mixed media, sketches of important old buildings in Grass Valley 
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and Nevada City, mainly. Author and impressionistic artist combine in this 
light-hearted sketchbook to inform us about one of the Sierra Nevada’s 
most colorful counties. R.D. 
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